' called, was seven years old, his 


some of our young readers and call 
_ to mind facts that are known to the 


woe Vi1I-—No. re. 


Entered as second-class 
mail matter. 


Se2ONEST ABE.” 


>\UR readers will find on 


this page a picture of 


Abraham Vincoln, or 


“ Honest Abe,’ as his 


neighbors in Illinois 


called him, — with a suggestive bor- 


der relating to the war times. A 


brief sketch of his life may interest 


older readers. Abraham Lincoln 
was born on Feb. 12, 1809. As this 
issue of Every OTHpr SuNpAY 
falls on that date of the month, we 
may fitly make him the subject 
of our leading article. Most of 
what we now narrate we take from 
“The Beginner’s American His- 
tory,” by D. H. Montgomery (pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co., Boston) a 
capital book, giving the facts of 
American history in biographical] 
form. 

Lincoln’s first home was in a log 
shanty on a lonely little farm in 
Kentucky. When Abe, as he was 


father, Thomas Lincoln, moved with 
his family to Indiana; there the boy 


and his mother worked in the woods 


and built a new home. That new 


home was not so good or so com- 
fortable as some of our cow-sheds 
are. It was simply a hut made of 
rough logs and limbs of trees. It 
had no-door and no windows. 


The Lincoln family stayed in that 


shed for about a year. Then they 


moved inf a new log cabin, which 


'. an illustration of this rude struc- 


by gathering more leaves in the woods 


a 


had four sides to it. We gave 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


ture in Every Orner Scnpay for January 
15th. The Lincolns made a new set of fur- 
niture for the new house, and very odd it was. 
Abe’s father got a large log, split it in two, 
smoothed off the flat side, bored holes in the 
under sitle, and drove in four stout sticks for legs. 
That made the table. Three-legged stools made 
their chairs. In one corner of the loft in this 
cabin the boy had a big bag of dry leaves for his 
bed. He made a new bed every once in a while 
Abe’s 


mother was not strong, and the family had not 
been in their new cabin a year when she fell sick 
and died. She was buried on the farm, After 
he had grown to be a man he said with his eyes 
full of tears to a friend with whom he was talk- 
ing, “God bless my mother. All that I am or 
eyer hope to be, I owe to her.” 

At the end of a year Thomas Lincoln married 
again. The new wife was kind-hearted; she did 
all she could to make the barefooted boy happy. 
After Lincoln had grownup and become famous, 


she said, ‘‘ Abe never gave me a cross word or 
look, and never refused to do anything I asked of 
him.” 

Lincoln had very little instruction, because he 
was not able to go to school, but he read a great 
deal at night by the blazing open fire. Among 
the few books that he owned were ‘“ Robinson 
Crusoe,” “Pilgrim’s Progress,” Aisop’s Fables, 
the Bible, the Life of Washington, and a small 
History of the United States. He read these 
until he could repeat whole pages. His father 
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was so poor that he could hardly afford to buy 
paper and pens, so Abe had to get on without 
them. He used to take the back of the broad 
wooden fire-shovel and figure on it with a piece 
of charcoal. 

At nineteen Abraham Lincoln had reached his 
full height. He stood nearly six feet four inches, 
barefooted. Very few were equal to him in 
strength. 

About this time a neighbor hired Abraham 
to go with his son to New Orleans. The two 
young men were to take a flatboat loaded with 
corn and other produce down the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi. It was a voyage of about eighteen hun- 
dred miles, and it would take between three and 
four weeks. Young Lincoln's father said, “ Take 
care that in trying to see the world, you do not 
see the bottom of the Mississippi.” The two 
young men managed to get the boat through 
safely. But one night a gang of negroes came 
on board intending to rob. Lincoln soon showed 
them how he could handle a club, and the rascals 
were glad to get off with their lives. The year 
after Lincoln came of age he hired out to tend 
a grocery and variety store in New Salem, III. 
Jack Armstrong, the leader, of a rogue gang 
thought he would try his hand on “Tall Abe;” 
he was so astonished at what happened to him 
that he never tried it again. Young Armstrong 
became one of Lincoln’s best friends. Later, 
when Lincoln began to practise law, one of Jack 
Armstrong’s brothers was arrested for murder. 
Lincoln looked into it and made up his mind 
that the prisoner did not kill the man. The 
family were too poor to hire a lawyer, but Lincoln 
stood for him for nothing. When the day of the 
trial came the chief witness was sure that he saw 
young Armstrong do the deed. Lincoln asked 
him when it was. The witness said that it was in 
the evening, and he saw it all clearly because 
there was a bright moon. Lincoln took out of 
his pocket an almanac and showed to the court 
that there was no moon shining at that time. 
The witness was put under such suspicion by this, 
as a truth-teller, that the jury declared the pris- 
oner “ Not guilty.” 

Lincoln went to fight the Indians in what was 
called the “Black Hawk War.” But he said 
that the only battles he fought in this war were 
with the mosquitoes. 

The anecdote of Lincoln and the pig is worth 
telling. He had bought a new suit of clothes and 
started on a drive, when he saw a pig making 
great efforts to climb out of a deep mud-hole. 
The creatured woul get up a little way and then 
slide back. Lincoln said to himself, “I ought 
to help that poor pig;” then he would give a 
look at his glossy new clothes. He whipped up 
his horse and drove on. After he had gone 
two miles he felt that he must go back and pull 
that pig out of the mud. He went back, carried 
some fence rails to the edge of the bog, then 
kneeling down, he seized the pig and drew him 
up to the solid ground. The pig erunted his 
best thanks, but Lincoln was obliged to drive to 
the court-house plastered with mud. 

What happened to Lincoln afterward our read- 
ers can easily find in the encyclopedias. He 
was elected to many offices, and finally made 
President. Then came the great war between 
the North and South, which lasted four years, 
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from 1861 to 1865. During all this time he 
made a noble record, and won the love of the 
North. The saddest thing in the whole war was 
the murder of Lincoln by a madman named 
Booth. Lincoln really loved the whole country, 
and did not wish to war on the South; but he 
felt that it was his duty to stand for the Union, 
and to see that justice was done. He died in 
1865. James Russell Lowell said of him: “ His- 
tory will rank Mr. Lincoln among the most pru- 
dent of statesmen and the most successful of 
rulers,” 


He that blows the coals in quarrels he has noth- 
ing to do with has no right to complain if the 
sparks fly in his face. FRANKLIN. 


THAT QUIET GIRL. 
In Four Parts. — Part IV. 
BY KATE BURLEIGH. 


= ISS Bessie McKenzie has attained re- 
4{|. markable proficiency in her studies. 
She did well in the easier branches, 
and when troubled with anything 
that seemed remarkably difficult, 
would attack it again and again 
with renewed vim and vigor, until as in those which 
she found more simple, all difficulties were trampled 
under foot. Her study of languages was an assured 
success from the first, as it was a pleasure to her, — 
something to be looked forward to. In painting and 
drawing it was the same; in mathematics she 
deserves much credit, for they were not interesting 
to her, but she mastered them just as completely as 
she did the languages, which she loved. In sum- 
ming up, we should say that she was industrious, 
conscientious, and untiring, and that were there 
many such pupils in our colleges, the teachers’ labor 
would be lightened by half. May good fortune 
attend her everywhere!” 

Then came the mother’s tribute : — 

“Our Bessie isa fine little nurse. 
cared for by her in a remarkable manner. She 
does not forget things, and is very patient. Since 
her Uncle Campbell left us and went to England, I 
have so far improved that I no longer consider 
myself an invalid; indeed I consider my health 
almost firmly established. Bessie is a very nice 
companion.” 

Now came Lucy Winchester’s testimonial, short 
and to the point : — 

“Bessie, soon after coming here, had rescued a 
classmate’s little sister from drowning; at another 
time had grasped a flaming Jamp, and by carrying it 
quickly out of doors, saved a large crowd of fright- 
ened people from an explosion in their midst ; and 
last and best of all, she had saved a whole train full 
of people from going over an embankment, thereby 
earning the gratitude of a whole community.” 

What astonished Bessie most was a small draw- 
ing in the pointed top of the shield of a young lion- 
ess sleeping. In the corner were two tiny initials 
N, W., and thus Ned Winchester had portrayed 
dormant power very successfully. Then at the 
bottom of the shield was a couplet pretty well 
known to every one, we should imagine. This was 
also inscribed in very fine characters, and it said: 


I have been 


‘None knew her but to love her, 


None named her but to praise.’’ ING Wa 


Bessie laughed aloud when that trite little couplet 
was read. 

“See what it is to have your friends write your 
record,” said Bessie. Then she drew a long breath, 
and looked at her uncle. He turned to her with 
shining eyes, and held out his arms. 

‘My dear little girl,” he said, “my dear, good 
Bessie, this is beyond anything that I expected; and 
it reads like a romance. You are going home to 


“- ; 

England with me very soon, and your mother also ; 
but you heed some good reward for doing your 
regular work so unflinchingly, and also for your 
goodness in finding so many special duties, and 
fulfilling them so nobly. Many girls might have 
said: ‘It’s not my place to do these things,’ and 
left them. Now choose, Bessie! Which schoolmate 
or chum is it that you would like to go back with 
you and stay a good long time? I think with a 
dear friend to accompany you on your travels, and 
share in your new and varied experiences, your 
delight will be unparalleled.” 

“Oh, Uncle. Walter!” cried Bessie, “ you have 
given me the very dearest wish of my heart. I 
want Lou Winchester to go home with me and stay 
a long, long time.” Then Bessie sobered down a 
little, as she realized that she would have to bid 
good-by to many dear girl friends, and to Ned 
also. - She did wish life was not so full of partings, 
but after all, she considered herself a very fortunate 
girl. 

After Sir Walter had got through talking with 
Bessie, he claimed her shield-as one of his most 
cherished possessions ; and the maiden now beaming 
with happiness went, after Lou Winchester, and 
they walked up and down the piazza a long time. 

Bessie, now free to speak, described to her some 
of the attractions of Red Rock House. One could 
walk and walk, she explained, and not get to the end 
of her Uncle Campbell’s estate. It was called Red 
Rock House, from the color of the stone with which 
it was built. It was cheerful every way,— rooms 
large and convenient, beautiful wide halls, but 
nothing dark or gloomy about it. Parks, shaded 
gravelled walks, and sunny terraces afforded plenty 
of exercise for those who did not wish to go far; 
and a beautiful romantic avenue led from the house 
to the keeper’s lodge, a small building covered with 
ivy. That was Bessie’s early morning walk, when’ 
she was at home. 

Bessie also told her of her many pets over home. 
Among them was an Angora cat, a beautiful Collie 
dog, and best of alla new colt, which when broken 
thoroughly was to be her very own. 

All this sounded a good deal like a fairy-tale to 
Lucy. She thought it too good to be true; and she 
dreaded to go to sleep that night, because in the 
morning it might prove to be only one of those fine 
dreams she had sometimes. 

Lou’s father and mother, when consulted by Sir 
Walter, assented to the proposition with readiness, 
glad to have their daughter visit England under 
such favorable auspices and in the care of such cul- 
tivated and kind-hearted people as the Campbelis. 

In fact, Lucy did not sleep much for several nights. 
She had such delightful things ‘to think of, such 
plans to make! Had she not longed to visit the 
mother country, to which she looked forward in her 
dreams,—that country where her ancestors had 
lived and moved hundreds of years before? She 
remembered that there were Winchesters there 
now, and formed a resolution to take Bessie with 
her and hunt them up. 

Ned of course went down to the steamer to see 
the last of them, —he and a bevy of girls who would 
not be put off. He was beginning to be terribly 
lonely in anticipation, at losing Bessie and his sister 
Lou. He had never been parted from ghe latter 
any time before, and had no idea it would be so 
hard. 

“Ned,” said Bessie, as they stood looking over 
the steamer’s rail, “I think it would be just the 
nicest thing in the world if your folks could have 
the next estate to ours, over in England. Don’t 
you?” : 

“T know something a good deal nicer than that,’ 
said Ned, looking at her deliberately, ' 

“Do you,” said Bessie, “ what is it? Do tell me.’ 

Oh, no!” said Ned ; “ it is not yet time.” ; 

Bessie looked puzzled, and Ned saw it; and in- 
wardly blessing her sweet unconsciousness, wrung 
her hands and turned resolutely away just in time. 

“All on shore that are going,” sang out an officer, — 
and that meant good-by to America in earnest. 
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When Belle Langdon heard*f her friend Lucy’s 
good luck, she was very much crest-fallen and 
vexed. “Oh! why did I not cultivate her myself,” 
she said. “That Lou Winchester knows on which 
side her bread is buttered, I’Il be bound. I might 
have been real sweet on Bessie, and she would not 
have known I did not like her, she is such an 
innocent, unsuspecting thing.’ Belle Langdon did 


_ not know that deep and intricate things sometimes 


appear clear as daylight to transparent souls; but 
she did call to mind with painful distinctness that 
Lou Winchester had cried out to her one day, 
“Don’t you make any bad, foolish mistakes, Belle. 
You know that ‘Still waters run deep.’ ” 

THE END. 


The memory is a treasurer to whom we must 
give funds, if we would draw the assistance we 
need. Rowe. 


THE BEAUTIFUL SNOW, 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Children of the sky are playing 
In fair fields of light above, 
Tender words of kindness saying, — 
All the snow-flakes leaves of love, 


White as lily-blossoms falling, 
Many, many thousands strong, 

Each to each in whisper calling, — 
Wind and storm their cradle-song. 


So we look and seem to listen ; 
Then we dream of days to come, 
When our own real bloom shall glisten, 
Where the robins are at home! 


LITTLE ETHEL’S 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON. 


BY REV. RICHARD METCALF, 


“Blessed are the merciful, for 


they shall obtain 
mercy.” ; 


HAT was little Ethel’s text, and she was trying 
to learn it, by saying it over and over again, 
as she walked up and down the sitting-room. 

I was sittine | che window, reading a volume 
of “ Littell’, img Age;” and my dog Ponto was 
stretc’ "at before the fire, right in Ethel’s way as 
she nuked the floor. So it happened that in the 
very middle of the verse she stumbled and lost her 


_ temper. 


“*Blessed are the merciful, for they shall—’ 
there, take that, you clumsy dog, always in every- 
body’s way!” 

So saying, she gave him a spiteful kick, which he 
returned with a spiteful snap, which tore a hole in 
her ‘go-to-meeting” frock. Then she picked up 
the poker to give him a blow, but Ponto seized it 


so savagely that I was afraid he would really bite , 


her; and I was forced to send him out of the room 
and take Ethel in my lap, to stop her erying. 

“JT am very glad you lost your temper,” said I. 

She wiped her eyes at once and asked in great 
wonder, “ Why, what for?” 

“Oh, because it was a very bad temper, and I 
hope that now you’ve lost it, you’ll get a better 
one to take its place.” 

“ Where can I get it ?” she inquired. 

“Out of your verse, which you have learned to 
say, but have not yet learned to practise.” 

“ How do you know I should n’t practise it; I’ve 
had no chance yet to try.” 

“ Yes, you did have a first-rate chance to practise 
it, on Ponto, and you did n’t do it,” was my answer. 

“ What!” cried the little girl, “ practise Sunday- 
School lessons on dogs!” 

“Certainly,” said I, “did you never hear that ‘a 
merciful man is merciful to his beast’? and a merci- 
ful Ethel will be merciful to Ponto. Your lessons 
will not do you much good unless the dog and the 
eat and all your pets get the benefit of them.” 


nee | ; 


Ethel shook her head at that, and wanted to know 
if Sunday Schools were not meant to fit boys and 
girls to go to heaven and live with the angels. So 
Thad to tell her that they certainly were meant for 
that, “but first,’ I said, “they must fit them to 
live on the earth.” 

‘* Besides,” I added, “no one will ever be an angel 
who kicks a dog that has n’t done him any harm.” 

Well, I can’t tell you all the questions she asked 
me, and all I said to her in return; but what it 
amounted to was this ; — 

When a little stream flows out of a spring, every- 
body and everything gets the benefit of it. The 
fishes swim in it; the flowers drink of it; birds, 
dogs, cattle, men, women, and children, too, —all 
drink of it, and are helped, strengthened, and 
refreshed. So when one of your Sunday-School 
lessons has been perfectly learned by one who is 
eager to practice it, it will do some good to every- 
body and everything he meets. Dogs, cats, and 
birds will get the benefit of it, as well as men, 
women, and children. Let me see how boys and 
girls treat animals, and I can tell pretty well how 
much good their Sunday-School lessons have done 
them. Did you ever see anybody throw stones at 
a kitten, or torment a poor dog with snow-balls, or 
stand at the corner of the Common and knock 
down the swallows that were flying near the 
ground? Ihave seen such things, and I have said 
to myself, “ That boy (or girl) has not yet learned 
his Sunday-School lesson.” For I think that every 
lesson of kindness which is good to be practised 
toward human beings is also good to be practised 
toward birds and dogs and other animals. 

Just then we heard Ponto scratching at the door, 
and Ethel jumped down from my lap, saying, — 

“T’ll practise my lesson on Ponto.” 

And when she let him in, they were friends 
directly, and began to frolic so merrily that I could 
scarcely read my book. 


Humility, like darkness, reveals the heavenly 
lights. THOREAU. 


MY SURPRISE PARTY. 

Every blind, window, and shade had been closed 
to shut out the inseparable and almost intolerable 
light and heat. Thad been alone the long summer’s 
day in a large house, when suddenly the loneliness 
became oppressive. I must take a look out of doors, 
must have light enough to use my friends, the books. 
Lifting a shade, what should I see but something 
that put all loneliness to flight. Rapid fluttering 
wings, which being still an instant showed an un- 
fledged bird fed by a bird much smaller than itself ! 
What did this mean? How many of Every Orner 
Sunpay’s readers have seen anything like this, — 
can understand it ? 

When the mother bird went for some more food, I 
quietly went out to watch the birds very closely. 
The mother bird soon returned with its mouth filled 
with food; giving some to the greedy youngling, it 
hopped back, evidently surprised if not afraid of 
the paroxysm of fluttering joy succeeding each 
morsel put in its mouth. Three times I witnessed 
this interesting little bird bring food. After the 
last! the fledgling moved into a covert of flowers. 
Meanwhile another bird had come to watch at a 
safe distance the surprising behavior of the young 
bird ; and a striped squirrel had seated itself on the 
stone pedestal a half yard above, with a piece of 
apple held squirrel fashion before its mouth, more 
interested in its own feeding than the birds; and 
around the corner of the same pedestal hopped a 
youthful toad in search of an early supper of ants, 
beetles, caterpillars, flies, and spiders, which the 
gardener and housekeeper are very willing to have 
removed, 

These five were my uninvited guests, and will any 
young visitors to the country have a more interest- 
ing and suggestive “surprise party ” this summer ? 
— the earth and the air so abounds with life. 
’ ky A. L. 


BY THE FIRESIDE. 


Sunpay, February, 1893. 


Dear Faruer Timn,— With everything frozen 
around us, from the old turnpike to the ink that 
stands in the outer room, how can one’s wits be 
anything but congealed ? 

When I asked this of Lucinda, she smiled in her 
quizzical way, and said: “ Bless me, Miss Louisa, 
you seemed to be thawed out this evening!” 

You know the old saying: “Perhaps it may turn 
out a sang, perhaps turn out a sermon.” It was 
just so with us, as we sat by the fireside. 

Last evening the Sunday-School children had a 
sleigh-ride from six until eight, when they stopped 
at the ‘‘ Wayside,” — youremember the place where 
we used to have such good times. Bouillon (noth- 
ing more than good old-fashioned beef-tea, served 
in modern style), ice-cream, and cake were the 
refreshments, or “ feed,” as Frank calls it. 

It was so late when the children reached home, I 
hurried them off to bed, merely asking them if the 
party had been a success. 

“Tt was tip-top sleighing, and I wish you had 
been with us,” Frank said. 

“To you?” Mildred asked, with a keen glance at 
her brother as they, laughing, left me. 

All day I tried in vain to learn more particulars 
of the party, but with little result. 

The children seemed particularly reserved about 
the whole subject, until I started the ball by ask- 
ing them if the cream was good, and what it was 
flavored with. 

“Not good manners, any way,” Frank answered, 
in a contemptous tone. 

Gradually, I learned the whole story. Some of 
the boys had acted like clowns, and not the “ mis- 
sion children either, Aunt Lou,” Frank said, with a 
determined air, as if he would tell all, now that he 
had commenced. 

“T’m not much of a prig, you know; but when 
those fellows opened one of the freezers and invited 
me to eat before the people were ready for the 
cream, I told them I was not in that sort of fun. 
Then Bill Whiting stepped up to me and said, 
‘What right have you to be such a stuck-up thing? 
You’re nobody, any way.’ I tell you, I just went for 
him, and sent him home with a swollen nose, and 


I’d do it again! Yes, I would, Aunt Lou. Is there 
any reason why he should speak so to me? Have 
Mildred and I anything to be ashamed of? Could 


we help it because we were poor and left alone? I 
should like to have you tell me, and then I shall 
know whether to show my colors again.” 

Then, my dear friend, was the time I preached, 
and without notes too. 

“Ashamed? No, children! Thank heaven, pov- 
erty and disease are not sins! This is a country 
where every one can make a name for himself. 

“ Good manners and sterling character are worth 
more than any coat-of-arms. 

“Selfishness is often at the root of poor manners. 
I think a truly unselfish person would never be rude 
and grasping, although he might be utterly ignorant 
of what the world calls ‘society manners.’ Good- 
breeding comes from the heart, as well as the head.” 

At this point in my talk, Frank, who had stolen 
from the room, came in with hat in hand. He 
passed it to Lucinda, half asleep in the arm-chair, 
then to Mildred, curled up at my feet, and said in 
solemn voice, — 

“ Bredren, a collection will now be taken up for 
de ‘Home for de Little Wanderers.’ ” 

I dismissed my congregation, for it was then after 
ten o’clock. Frank said, I had missed my calling, 
and ought to have been a preacher. 

They never knew that after the sermon came the 
silent prayer for help to guide my children aright. 

It is a comfort to write to you; for you know, 
“Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” 

As Lam not within speaking distance of you, will 
you allow my pen to be my spokesman ? 

Aunt Louisa. 


THE FIRST FRICTION MATCH. 
BY MRS. F. 


T was Christmas night, the 
ia |": Christmas of 1892, just 
passed, that the wind 
howled fiercely about a low- 
roofed cottage in a New 
Hampshire town, The win- 
dows were thickly covered 
with beautiful frost-work. It was in vain to draw 
the wooden shutters, and pile the wood upon the 
andirons until the blaze lit up the whole room, It 
was a bitter night outside, though delightfully 
warm inside, 

Uncle Horace and Aunt Maria drew their chairs 
close to the warm fire ; Poddle and Toddles, the 
mammoth grey house cats, curled themselves upon 
the rug and purred loudly. 

The young guest at the fireside, unused to the 
blustering Christmas, unused to the roaring open 
fire and the old-fashioned house, drew a cricket to 
Uncle Horace’s knee and waited for the story he 
was sure would come for the asking. 

“ Well! my boy,” said Uncle Horace, 
are you thinking of ?” ¢ 

“The blazing fire, and how you kept a fire here 
all last night by covering the bed of coals with 
ashes. You said that you would tell me about the 
first friction match, and how they used to cook by 
an open fire. Is n’t it a good time now ? ” 

“Just the time, for after Christmas we shall put 
in the coal stove; then the story would lose half its 
charm. We like to sit by the open fire at Christ- 
mas-tide, and it would be too bad to shut out Santa 
Claus. I can remember before we had any stoves; 
and it was very necessary that coals were kept 
under the ashes through the night, that there might 
be something to start the fire in the morning. If by 
any chance it went out, it was necessary to go to'the 
nearest neighbor to borrow fire. Sometimes they 
got coals ona shovel; sometimes they took a curious 
tin lantern with a candle inside, which they lit at 
the neighbor’s fire.” 

“Ts that why Aunt Maria asks me if I’ve ‘ come 
for fire’ when I come rushing into the house?” 

“Yes, that is where the saying started; I “must 
have been a very small boy when a man from 
Lowell, Mass., came to our door with the first friction 
matches. It was in the fall of 1835. I can remem- 
ber just how he looked standing at this front door, 
holding in his hand a box of the most wonderful 
thing of those days, — a box of matches He looked 
very grave as he said, ‘Now if you think you will buy 
a box of these matches, I will show you how they 
go off.” 

“Tt was a moment of great anxiety while father 
and mother consulted, for money was not plenty at 
our house. If they did not conclude to buy, my 
chance of seeing the match struck was gone. 

“JT fairly held my breath when it was decided to 
pay the twenty-five cents, and he drew one quickly 
across a piece of sandpaper which was fastened to 
the box. To my childish fancy, it seemed possible 
that the tiny bit of wood with the curious-colored 
substance on one end might blow us to atoms! 
There was only a little snap, a smell of brimstone, 
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and a tiny blue blaze; slowly burned the match 
until he dropped it upon the door-stone. 

“ So we became owner of our first box of matches. 
It was considered such a treasure that the label on 
the box was preserved. If you will hand me the big 
Becoun book on the top shelf I will show it to 
you.’ 

It was indeed a curiosity, — a very plain label, 2x 
5 inches, with these words upon it : — 


2 


FRICTION MATCHES, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
GOODWIN AND LEONARD, 


LOWELL, MASS. 


oo 
DIRECTIONS. 


_ Draw the match quickly but lightly 
across some hard substance. 


eI 


“ We value it very highly, as I presume it is the 
only label of so old a date in existence. Itis one of 
my very earliest recollections. So much for the 
matches; now let me tell you about the old-fash- 


ioned manner of cooking. You were interested to 


see Aunt Maria toast our bread for tea in the tin 
toaster, open toward the fire, with the bread in a 
wire frame. That very toaster was used before 
there was any cook-stove in the house. The neigh- 
bors were amazed at our first box of matches; but 
when we had our first stove they called us ex- 
travagant, and declared the thing was dangerous; 
but it proved to be much easier cooking than before 
the open fire or in the brick oven.” 

Just then Aunt Maria brought in a tray full of 
apples, and soon, as Whittier tells us in “Snow- 
bound,” — 


“Between the andirons’ straddling feet 
The apples sputtered in a row.” 


Watching these with merry looks, Uncle Horace 
poked the fire with the tongs and continued his 
story, every word of which is true of the old 
farmhouse. 

“Come into the kitchen, and I will show you the 
‘brick oven’ where my mother used to cook her 
Christmas dinner. 

“We will light this candle (these brass candle- 
sticks are the very ones my mother used); now 
you open that high door beside the stove; you 
would think it opened into the chimney, but if 
you set the candle in there, you will see that it is 
bricked on all sides and overhead like a little 
room, 


“Early Christmas morn a good fire of hard wood. 


was kept burning until the bricks were very hot, 
when the coals were all drawn out, and the turkey, 
pork, pudding, and chicken pie, put in and left to 
bake until dinner time; the heat from the bricks 
would cook everything very nice. When it neared 
dinner-time the potatoes were placed in the bed of 
ashes in the fireplace; the teakettle was hung upon 
the crane and swung out over the blaze, and was 
soon singing merrily. A few coals were drawn out 


to one side, and the fragrant coffee was soon boiling 


in the pot that rested on the coals. 

“You think that was a very funny way to cook, 
my laddie; soit was, but our grandmothers liked it, 
and they used to cook very nice food. They had a 
tin baker, made after the fashion of the bread- 
toaster, tin behind and open toward the fire, —in 
which they used to bake, upon a shelf, cakes 
and biscuit that would melt in your mouth.” 

“You have a great many old-fashioned things 
here,” said the lad, thinking of the flax wheel 
that stood in the front hall. : 

“Yes, we like to keep all the old curiosities; this 


. house (where I was born) is one hundred and fifty 


years old. In the days when spinning-wheels were 
in use, they were made in our parlor,— it was a 
work-shop then. The foot-stove is another curiosity ; 
you see it is a perforated tin box set in a wooden 
frame. This box inside (it is more like a drawer) 
pulls out, and in this they used to put a lot of good 
hot coals and take it to church to keep their feet 
warm during the long service. Our churches to- 
day are warmed; but in old times there were no 
fires, and they sat listening to an hour long sermon, 
while their noses = fingers tingled with the 
cold.” 

“ What is that brass pan with a cover full of little 
holes and a long handle?” asked the lad, to whom 
all these old things seemed a mystery, as they would 
to many of my little readers. 

The two older ones laughed, and the fire burst into 
a new blaze and went roaring up the chimney, seni- 
ing back the answer, “that’s a warming-pan to 
warm little boys’ beds, just such a night as this; be 
sure and put in plenty of coals, then have the master 
of Red Gate Farm keep moving it between the 
sheets until you are ready to hop in.” 

“May I really have my bed warmed in this old- 
fashioned way? How funn; ** will be to tell 
about it at home,— only see “t a bed of 
coals.” 

“ Get me the corn-popper, and we will iiave some 
pop-corn first,” said Uncle Horace, spreading ou the 
hot mass between the andirons. “ Did you know 
that the first corn-popper was made by Aunt Maria’s 
father, and that he was born in the old house yon- 
der? Ah! you want another story ; too many true 
stories in one evening would be too much. We 
must save that for New Year’s; then if you like, I 
will tell you all about it, and I promise you it shall 
all be true, just as this one has been.” 

The noisy little kernels of corn made such a 
racket with their pop, pop, pop, that Uncle Horace’s 
story came to an end. 


Habit is a cable. We weave a thread of it 
every day, and at last we cannot break it. 
Horace Mann, 


TRUE STORIES ABOUT ANIMALS.—NO. 9. 
“ The Good Samaritans.” 
BY ISABEL WINSLOW. 
HEN you are told, dear readers of Every 
Orner Sunpay, only bad stories about the 


little English sparrows who are so plentiful 
in our Boston streets, — told they are selfish and 


quarrelsome, and drive all other birds away, you | 


can tell this true story, and see if people will not 
think a little better of them for it. 


At the West End of the town, one day last fall 


a dear little bullfinch found the door of his cage 


too, would like to fly away up toward the 


‘them, and finding they worked well, off he 


-had brought. 


he flew away with his new friends. 
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unfastened. The sunshine outside looked so 
tempting, the other birds who were flying 
about seemed so happy, he thought that he, 


blue sky and be free. 

So he pushed the cage door open a little 
farther, hopped on the edge of the cage, and 
looked about. No one seemed to be looking ; 
so after fluttering his wings a little, to try 


flew, up, up, up! Such a glorious fly! 

But dear me, the world seemed such a big 
place! And flying was very tiresome. 

So he was soon weary, and looked down 
for a place to rest. There below him were 
several very, very long but small perches, as 
he thought, just the thing to roost on. 

What did he know, poor little fellow, of 
electric wires and their dangers ? 

Down he flew, full of spirits, and lighted 
on the broken end of a wire. Oh, what a 
pain went through his pc or little feet, — such 
a pain he could not even fly away, just 
dropped off the wire, and fell through the 
air, till he landed, he did not know how, on 
the sill of a window. 

There he lay, huddled up in a corner, won- 
dering what would become of him now. In 
ouly a few moments he was surrounded by 
half a dozen noisy English sparrows, flutter- 
ing and chattering. 

Oh, how frightened poor bullfinch was 
then, —he, too, having always heard spar- 
rows called cruel, wicked birds ! 

He could not speak their language, or they 
his; but when one flew away and came back 
with a crumb, laying it at his feet, and then 
another flew away and brought back a crumb, 
he took courage, and ate the breakfast his 
kind little friends, as he began to call them, 


All day long the kind little birds, one or 
another of them, brought him crumbs and 
stayed with him, and when night came, 
cuddled down to sleep beside him. Up early 
in the morning, and away hunting for 


Believe, dear reader, 


Young or old, 


We wish you love-light 


On life's wap. 


We wish you music 


From the sky 


Of Hope and Faith. 
The children’s faces ever turn 


To greet the beautiful; 


So may it be 


Forever, friends, with all of us. 
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crumbs to give their patient. All day long 


they fed him, and that night some of them 


stayed with him again. The second morning 


little bullfinch was still unable to fly, and 
again his breakfast was brought him by the 
kind Samaritan sparrows, as I think they 
ought to be called. 

It was four days before little bullfinch was 
able to fly, and all this time the sparrows 


eared for and fed him. On the fourth day 


Whether he ever returned to his old home 


and cage, or if he is now living with his spar- 


row friends, the interested watcher over the 


way, who saw all this, does not know; she 


only knows that but for the sparrows little 
bullfinch would have starved to death; and 
she will always feel a warm interest in the dear 
little birds ever after. She hopes the lads and 
lasses who read this story will speak a kind word 
for the sparrows when they hear them abused, and 
will never believe all sparrows are cruel and unkind 
any more. 


Perhaps the summary of good-breeding may be 
reduced to this rule: ‘* Behave unto all men as 
you would that they should behave unto you.’? 

FIELDING. 


THE YOUNG ARTIST’S CHOICE. 
BY ABBY M. GANNETT. 


O use the gifts God has given us ina noble way 
that is one of the roads to happiness. The 
Russian writer of stories, Gogol, illustrates this 
in a striking sketch called “ The Portrait.” 
There was in St. Petersburg a young artist so 
poor he could barely get the means to live. Yet 
* 


his miserable room contained drawings and paint- 
ings that a great artist, could he have seen them, 
would have called the beginnings of genius. Leon 
—so I will call the young man, and not by the 
queer unpronounceable name Gogol gave him, knew 
that he had talent; and when ignorant people 
laughed at his sketches, he consoled himself by 
thinking that the time would yet come when his 
work would be appreciated. 

So he worked on with such materials as he could 
buy, sometimes hungry, sometimes cold, cherishing 
in his heart a dream of Italy, the country he longed 
to visit, where he could study the great masters of 
art and perfect his powers. His best model was the 
shabby little peasant boy that waited at his door, 
and the only excursions he could make to get fresh 
ideas for his pictures were in the streets of the city. 

One day, as Leon was returning from aramble, he 
stopped before the window of a shop where some 
much-worn works of art were displayed. He was 
attracted by a singular portrait. It was that of a 


fiery-eyed old man wrapped in a long Asiatic cloak. 
He went in to ask about it. The shop-keeper 
charged twenty rubles, about fifteen dollars. 

Leon bought it, spending his last coin; and with 
the heavy, tarnished frame under his arm, trudged 
home. 

That night Leon had to go to bed without food or 
light in consequence of his extravagant purchase. 
He had a strange dream. He thought that the 
fierce-eyed old man stepped out of his frame, alive, 
and came and sat near his bedside, taking from 
under his cloak several bags of gold. While he was 
greedily counting the gold over, Leon excitedly 
seized one of the bags, unseen by the miser. When 
the old man had finished, he muttered something in 
a language Leon had never heard, and disappeared. 

Leon awoke trembling; then began to think what 
he would have done with the money. What a 
chance he would have had to advance in his art! 
Ah, what pictures he would have been able to paint! 
When he dressed and came to his portrait, it almost 
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seemed as if the old man had power to thus tempt 
him. 

Leon spent a wretched day. He had no means 
to obtain more money ; and toward night his land- 
lord, to whom his rent had long been due, came in, 
bringing a sheriff. 

Leon attempted to appease the landlord, who was 
very angry, by telling him that he should try to 
soon pay his debt. But the man grew more angry 
still, in his violence striking the frame of the new 
picture, saying, — 

“Youhave nothing in your mean room worth 
selling; none of my lodgers are such beggars as 
you!” 

At the blow, Leon heard something fall with a 
heavy sound. In amazement he saw a bag of gold 
like what he had dreained of. Instantly he picked 
it up, without the others seeing what it was. 

“T will pay you to-night,” he said to the landlord, 
“T have the means.” 

So the man was pacified and went away. 

Leon found that the bag contained gold enough 
to make him rich. He could now become a great 
artist, —could go to Italy. 

But alas for the temptation that money brings! 
Leon began to think of what else that wonderful 
fortune could do. He pictured himself in fine apart- 
ments, dressed handsomely, entering the society of 
the elegant, living upon the best the land afforded, 
painting pictures, too, that would please all, and 
hence being flattered and courted. 

He fell into the snare. In a week he was estab- 
lished in a fashionable quarter of the city, and was 
thinking more of the appointments of his table, and 
the effect he could produce upon others, than of 
that rare gift it had once been his whole aim to 
cultivate. 

Time passed, and the artist’s works were sought 
for by the people of fashion; he painted lovely 
ladies and men of rank, yet not with fidelity to his 
art, but only in a way to flatter their vanity. 

He was gay and amused, but not happy. One 
day he went to the exhibition of a grand painting 
made by one he had known in the days of his pov- 
erty, and who had begun the struggle of life like 
himself. This friend had slowly toiled upward, pa- 
tient and faithful, had at length gone to Italy and 
tried to learn the secrets of Raphael and Angelo, 
and now offered to the world one fruit of his love 
and perseverance. 

Leon looked at it and was struck with remorse 
and shame. He flew home to his studio and tried 
to do something worthy the name of art. For days 
he toiled in pain and longing. But the brush would 
not accomplish what he sought to do, and he was 
forced to believe that his hand had indeed lost its 
cunning. What folly had been his, what reckless 
abuse of the lofty gift entrusted to him! 

He felt that his life was ruined, and that the 
money, to which he had no right, had not only de- 
Juded him with false promises of happiness, but 
through his weak choice, had kept lini from the only 
course that would have brought self-respect and 
true fame. 


Death is the dropping of the flower that the 


fruit may swell. BEECHER. 


A KODAK VALENTINE. 
BY JENNIE. WHITE. 


UCH a queer valentine as it was. And 
one of the queerest things about it was! 
that it affected every one who saw it 
so differently. 

Papa Brown looked half vexed and 
half amused; Mamma Brown was grieved and mor- 
tified; Will just ha-ha’d right out, and slapping his 
knee, exclaimed: “ Well, isn’t that a good one; 
just takes ’em off to a turn, doesn’t it?” 

Even good, kind Aunt Nell laughed, and then 
looked very sober indeed, and said, “It’s a good 
thing sometimes to see ourselves as others see us.” 


As for the Twins, they looked ashamed enough 
and almost ready to cry, for you see it was their 
valentine, and the worst of it was that, as Will said, 
it really did“ take them off.” 

But to begin at the beginning, the way it hap- 
pened was this : — 

When Uncle Charlie came to spend the holidays 
with his two sisters and brother-in-law and_ his 
nephews and nieces, he soon found out what every- 
body about the house had long ago discovered, — 
that the Twins, Ted and Tot, had each a very 
bad fault, which in spite of all their papa’s and 
mamma’s efforts, seemed likely to spoil two other- 
wise nice children. ‘Ted had a furious temper, and 
flew into a rage whenever things went wrong with 
him ; and Tot went into a “ sulking fit,’ as brother 
Will called it, and pouted when things didn’t suit 
her. 

Now, as they were constantly together, it very 
naturally happened that when things went wrong 
with one they went wrong with both; and so when 
Ted was storming Tot was usually pouting at the 
same time, and between them they managed to 
make themselves and every one about them un- 
happy and uncomfortable. 

Papa and mamma pleaded and punished alter- 
nately. Will ridiculed and scolded, and Aunt Nell 
coaxed and shamed, but nothing seemed to do much 
good; the Twins would repent and promise to do 
better, but the very next day the same old story 
would be repeated, until the whole family was in 
despair. 

One day, after Uncle Charlie had been there over 
a week, when one of these temper-storms burst over 
the Twins, that gentleman quietly left the room 
and returned a few minutes later with a little box- 
like arrangement under his arm. The children, 
absorbed in their supposed wrongs, did not notice 
him, and Mamma Brown, sitting with her back 
toward him, did not see, until a sharp little click 
called her attention, and the Twins’ as well. 

“ What was that?” she asked, turning around 
quickly. : 

“Nothing much,” replied her brother, “I was 
only taking a snap-shot with my kodak.” 

“ What’s a kodak, Uncle Charlie?” asked Ted, 
forgetting his anger in his curiosity, “and what do 
you mean by a snap-shot?” 

Tot, too, came out of her pout enough to look 
interested, and pricked up her ears to hear her 
uncle’s reply. 

But it was not very satisfactory, for he only 
laughed, and said, “I'll tell you all about it some 
other time, and show you how it works, too;” and 
then he walked off with the little box under his 
arm. 

A few days afterward he went back to college, 
and just before leaving he said to the Twins, ‘‘ Look 
out for a valentine on the fourteenth of February, 
Ted, and you, too, Tot; it’ll be a partnership affair, 
I think.” 

It was a long time to wait, but the Twins did n’t 
forget his promise; and when, at last, the days and 
weeks passed, as days and weeks will, and the long- 
expected day arrived, it found them full of curiosity 
and anticipation as to the promised valentine. 

It came in the first mail delivery ; and the family 
were still at breakfast when the Twins, — who had 
run to the door at the first tinkling of the bell, — 
rushed into the dining-room, waving aloft the 
precious package. 

“Tt’s come! 
Ted, breathlessly. 

“Hurry quick,” commanded Tot, at his elbow, 
“T can’t wait to see it.” 

For once Ted did not take offence at Tot’s order, 
and seizing a knife from the table he quickly tore 
open the wrapping, and disclosed to view as queer 
a valentine as any boy or girl ever received. 

It was a mounted photograph of a boy and girl, — 
the one with fiercely scowling face and set teeth, 
the other with eye-brows drawn down and lips 
pouted out; and the distorted faces were easily rec- 
ognized as belonging to Ted and Tot themselves, 


Here’s our valentine!” shouted 


in one of what Will called their “tantrums ;” and 


across the bottom of the card was written .— 

“A Kodak Valentine.” 
_ Ted turned first pale, then red, as he looked; and 
Tot hid her face in Mamma’s lap as the picture was 
passed around from one to another and commented 
upon. 

“T think it was real mean of Uncle Charlie to 
send us such a picture,” said Tot to Mamma after- 
ward, “and I don’t see where he got it, either.” 

Then Mamma explained that the little box Uncle 
Charlie had called a kodak was an instrument for 
taking pictures, and that this one was the result of 
the snap-shot that afternoon so long ago. 

“ But do we really ever look like that, Mamma?” 
asked Ted. 

“I’m very sorry to have to say that you do very 
often look just that way,” was the answer. 

But the valentine brought about a reform. It 
was placed upon the mantel-piece in the sitting- 
room, and whenever the Twins seemed about to 
give way to their tempers, some one would run 
quickly and get the picture and hold it before their 
eyes as a reminder, and it proved so effective that — 
when Uncle Charlie came again for his summer 
vacation he was not treated to a single exhibition 
of temper, and laughingly declared that he would 
have to go elsewhere to find material for any more 
snap-shots. 


Stillest streams oft water fairest meadows, and 
the bird that flutters least is longest on the wing. 
CowPrr. 


WHAT A VALENTINE DID. 
BY M. LOUISE FORD. 


eal HO are you going to send valentines to?” 
asked Ella Howe, joining a group of 
8 girls who. were spending their recess 
talking over the important question, and 
locking arms with the two nearest her. 

_ The girls smiled and looked wise at each other, 
and Ada Warren answered in a whisper, “ We ’re 
going to get just the homeliest old thing we can 
find and send it to Ma’am Jordan. She’s too cross 
for anything, and we ’ll show her what we think of 
her. I can hear her now in. my mind saying, 
‘Miss Warren is communicating, and may remain 
in her seat,’” this last ina mincing tone aloud, and 
the girls all joined the laugh that followed. 

Ella’s face clouded ; but she said nothing, as Ada 
continued, — 

“Did you ever see such looking hands in your 
life ? all wrinkled and scarred, and they look as if 
she took in washing. Anybody ’d think a school 
ma’am could have decent hands.” 

“ Why, didn’t you ever hear what’s the matter 
with them?” said Ella. 

' “No,” “Tell us,” chorused the girls looking 
interested. 

“T never heard of it till the other day She used 
to keep house for her father (her mother died years 
ago), and took care of a little invalid sister, hump- 
backed I believed, who had to lie in bed all the 
time. She thought everything of her, and gave up 
all her plans of going to college to take care of her, 
after her mother died. 

“Of course there was n’t anybody to stay with the 
little girl when she went out; her father worked in 
the city all day, and no neighbors near, and so she 
would always hurry out and rush back, so the little 
one—lI believe her name was Lottie — should n’t 
be lonesome. One day it was cold and windy, but 
she had to go to the store a mile away for some 
medicine. So she left everything all right, locked 
the door, and hurried off. When she got in sight of 
the house coming back she saw smoke curling up 
from the roof. It frightened her terribly, but she 
was a quarter of a mile away then, and could do 
nothing but run on as fast as she could.” 

Ella stopped for breath, but the girls urked her 
on The story was growing exciting 
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GOLDEN WORDS. 


A soft answer turneth away 
‘ wrath. 


a OUTLOOK. 


Tue January meeting of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Union had for its subject: “What is the 
great need in our Sunday-Schools, and how shall 

it be met.” Ten-minute speeches were requested 
_ from several, who gave various suggestions spring- 
ing from their different fields of work. It was one 
of the best meetings so far held this year. Such 
opportunities for comparing methods are of vast 
value to Sunday-School workers. 
x tt 
_ Tue “Talks” in Channing Hall are going for- 
ward with success. The attendance so far has 
been most excellent, composed greatly of those who 
belong to Sunday Schools outside of the city of 
Boston. The hour from eleven to twelve seems to 
suit that class. The closing portion of each hour is 
given to questioning of the speaker, any one in the 
‘audience having this privilege. 
Pe | bea ia 
We have received many programmes of Christ- 
mas exercises, but are unable to use them because 
of their arriving’ so late. Every OrHerR Sunpay 
' goes to press about three weeks ahead of its date. 
We trust our friends who have been so kind as to 
send these reports will understand that we are 
_ benefited by the information received and appreciate 
- the attentions. 


—_- 
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Onn of the pleasantest greetings that has come to 

us is that-of Rev.. Jasper L. Douthit, an old friend, 
who sent out a leaflet with many bright things in it. 
If one could practice all that he has set forth, 
1893 would be a _ wonderfully gracious and 


‘happy year. 
Tue workers in our Sunday School at Atlanta, 
Ga, (Church of Our Father), obtained a thousand 
‘copies of “ Corner-Stones of Our Faith,” and after 
having had printed on the last page a little direct- 
ory of their church and its attractions, have cir- 
‘culated the whole freely throughout the city. In 
‘this way they hope to call attention to their posi- 
tive and welcoming labors in the Christian ranks. 


# oe * 


We regard true “ Unity Club” work as a fulfil- 
ment of the Sunday-School instruction, and there- 
- fore we are always glad to know what is being 
done in “ Unity Club” branches. 
the receipt of most interesting programmes and 
outline studies from Ann Arbor, Mich. (Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland), Lawrence, Mass. - (Rey. George H. 
Young), East Lexington, Mass. (Rev. George W. 
Cooke), Presque Isle, Me. (Rev. F. A. Gilmore), 
Barre, Mass. (Rev. B. F. Bailey), West Upton, 
Mass. (Rev. T. E. Chappell), Oakland, Cal. (Rev. 
C. W. Wendté) Allston, Mass. (Rev. George D. 
Latimer), and quite a number of others, — notably 
Rochester, N. Y. (Rev. W. C. Gannett) ; Chicago, 
Ill. (Rey. J. Li. Jones). In all of these one finds a 
striking amount of original planning and _intel- 
lectual progressiveness. No better work can be 
done if in all this there is a true “unity” of pur- 
pose, linking these later stages with the preceding 
instruction of the Sunday School and the ghurch. 
* + 
Tue same may be said of the “Guild” work, 
which was never more vigorous than at present. 
The inspiring effect which the activity of the young 
people has upon church life in general must be met 
face to face in order to be truly estimated. The 
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We acknowledge - 


President of the Sunday-School Society has had oc- 
casion to know from many visits and first-hand 
acquaintance how expanding guild work and 
influence have become. It is a happy epoch for 
our denomination that this religious sentiment is 
being so earnestly and inteligently quickened. 

Tr is the aim of the President of the Sunday- 
School Society to carry his message with a breadth 
which enables all the young people to feel that they 
are working for the same end. He has no desire 
to push the cause of the Sunday School to the ex- 
clusion of the claims and functions of other depart- 
ments in which the young people are properly 
interested. By a mutual recognition ofeach other 
all are strengthened. It is impossible to have a 
truly vigorous Sunday School when pursuing the 
narrow idea that it is sufficient unto itself. The 
young people must be conducted along the large 
plan of a training which uses the Sunday School as 
a very necessary help but does not stop there. 
Tue President of the Sunday-School Society has 
spent some recent Sundays at different points, in 
the interest of Sunday Schools. He has spoken at 
Manchester, N. H., Greenfield, Mass, Randolph, 
Mass., East Lexington, Mass., Dedham, Mass., 
and at other points; also on week days at Hudson, 
Mass., Dorchester, Mass., Watertown, Mass. (in 
these last two cases before Unitarian Clubs), in 
every instance finding gratifying evidence of a 
desire to develop the agencies for interesting the 
young people. In no case has he found anything 
but an earnest wish to make gains in this matter; 
this is the first requisite for progress. 

* * 

AppLeton City, Mo. ought to be noteworthy be- 
cause of a faithful family there which holds a 
Unitarian Sunday-School session every week in its 
own circle. There are no other Unitarian families 
in the place. This home Sunday School has been 
in existence for about three years, and the interest 
in it grows.. It is now in direct connection with the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society at Boston, and 
the name of its Superintendent is on our list, — 
Marion C. Sturtevant. All honor to these faithful 
ones! May they see that kind of harvest which 
will result in a Church Sunday School, and then a 
Unitarian Society in Appleton City! By faithful- 
ness such beginnings grow to large conclusions. 

ee 

Tur Greenfield, Mass., Sunday School, which we 
visited recently,.has many interesting features, 
among them this rather exceptional one, —a lib- 
rary of text books, with a young lady, Miss Nellie 
Williams, in charge. Text-books for the classes 
are bought by the school, and after being used, are 
placed in this special library, the contents of 
which are duly catalogued. This is a useful and 
economical method. 
on #8 # 

On the evening of January 13, 1893, members of 
the Unitarian Sunday School at Olympia, Wash., 
gave for the second time, to an appreciative audi- 
ence, the little play known as “ The Masque of the 
Year.” It netted a neat little sum for the Sunday- 
School treasury, and. gave more than an equiva- 
lent in the refined and-elevating entertainment it 
afforded. 

* oe % 

PirtsrreLp, Mass. Unity Church Sunday School 
is growing. Our pastor gives this notice every 
Sunday morning: “The Sunday School meets at 
the close of the morning service, and you are all 
cordially invited to join with us in the opening 
exercises and remain through the session if you 
ean.” A large number of those that attended 
Sunday School last year also attended Church. 
Two prizes are offered this year, — one for perfect 
attendance (a handsome etching, with the under- 
standing that it is to be hung up in the Sun- 
day-School room), and the other to the one who 
brings in the largest number of new scholars. 


GLEANINGS. 


Rey. Epwarp E. Har, D.D., preached a 
capital sermon in October, 1892, which has been 
printed in pamphlet form. Subject, “A Perfect 
Sunday School.” Copies can be ordered of J. 
Stillman Smith & Co., 8 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
This discourse embodies Dr. Hale’s ideal of a 
Sunday School. 

e  & 

“LEAFLETS FoR Lent” is the title of what may 
truly be called a unique book. There are selec- 
tions in this very tasteful volume for every day in 
Lent, from the MSS. sermons of Rev. W. P. Til- 
den. These extracts are on one page, and on the 
opposite side are fitting passages from the New 
Testament, so that there are parallel readings 
throughout. Interspersed are the favorite hymns 
of Mr. Tilden. This compilation has been made 
by his daughter, Mrs. Laura Tilden Greene. The 
substance and the form of this book are every way 
admirable, and we commend it to our readers most 
heartily. Published by Lee and Shepard, 10 Milk 
St., Boston, Mass. 

: % 

A NEW candidate for favor is “The Southern 
Unitarian.” The first number has reached us. It 
is a monthly; publication committee, Rev. George 
L. Chaney, John Y. Dickson, Rev. W, R. Cole, Rey. 
H. A. Whitman, and Arthur Jones. It contains 
sixteen pages, large size. We find only one thing 
to criticise, and that is the omission of any distinct 
department of Sunday-School work. Otherwise it 
seems quite well equipped. Terms, fifty cents for 
six months. Published at 97 Spring St., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

e 

Tue ‘“Sunday-School Helper” and “Young 
Days” come to us from our London Sunday-School 
Association friends regularly, and they contain a 
great deal of valuable reading matter. In the Jan- 
uary number of the ‘ Helper,” Dr. Herford begins 
the publication of the lessons which he used at 
Arlington Street Church in Boston, under the title, 
“What is in the Bible.” Rev. Charles F. Dole is 
also represented by “The Parables of Jesus.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


We hope to give, in the next number of Every 
OrnER Sunpay, a fine picture of Puitiirs Brooks, 
whose death is so universally mourned. 


Lessons 1n Reticion, by Rev. C. A. Allen, for 
March will be ready February 15. Subjects: 
“Truth,” “Consecration,” “Humility,” “ Self- 
Denial.” 


Nosire Lives And Drrps for March, ready at 
same time, are: No. XX VII. “Love of Know 
ledge,” Example, “ Humboldt,” by Rev. Edward A. 
Horton; No. XXVIII. “Love of the Beautiful,” 
Example, “ Regnault,” by Rev. S. A. Eliot; No. 
XXIX. “Enthusiasm,” Example, ‘General Gor- 
don,” by Rev. F. B. Mott; No. XXX. “ Humility,” 
Example, ‘ Baron Bunsen,” by Rev. G. W. Cooke. 


STATEMENTS OF Faitu forwarded free to any 
address, in any desired number, to individuals or to 
schools. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Tuer uniform subscription price of Every Orner 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. 


additional for postage. 
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“She was nearly dead with running when she got 
to the house, and by that time the smoke was pour- 
ing out of every window. The house was afire ; no- 
body ever knew how it caught. Well, she rushed in 
to save her sister, — the poor little thing was almost 


suffocated, — and caught up some bedclothes to wrap _ 


her in as she ran out into the snow with her. Then 
fearing she would be cold, she ran back for more 
blankets, but everything was smoke and fire, and 
she only just escaped alive. When help came, 
they found her poor hands burned and blackened, 
and her clothing nearly burned off. But she didn’t 
think of herself, she was so anxious about her little 
Lottie, and didn’t realize that everything she 
owned was burned up. Well, when her father got 
home at night he found his home and everything in 
it gone, and his little invalid daughter very sick 
from fright and exposure. She only lived a week, 
and after they had buried her and were trying to 
get settled in a little place they hired, the father 
was brought home one day dead, killed by falling 
from a building,— he was a carpenter. Then she 
was all sole alone in the world, and with very little 
money. On top of all that she was taken sick 
with typhoid fever, and came very near dying in 
the hospital ; and when she got able to do anything 
the committee offered her this school, and I suppose 
she’s trying her best to get along and pay up her 
doctor’s bills.” 

Handkerchiefs had to come out as Ella went on 
with the story, and the girls were very sober and 
quiet as she finished. 

Ada broke the silence. 

“ Well, Inever! If she hasn’t had a time of it! 
She may be’ cross, but she has good reason to be 
nervous and irritable. I’m awfully glad you told us, 
Ella. Let’s send her a valentine, girls, but let it be 
a nice one, I’m ashamed I thought of anything else. 
T have a plan, but I’ll tell you to-night, for there’s 
the bell;” and away they flocked to their books. 

Valentine’s day came, and the scholars were 
merrily comparing valentines ; a good deal of whis- 
pering and chattering in a low tone, and furtive 
glances toward their teacher’s desk told that some- 
thing of interest was going on. Miss Jordan saw 
the sly looks, and suspected a plot. Very likely 
they had a valentine for her, a rude one, no doubt ; 
for she felt a lack of sympathy with her scholars. 
Try her best, they did not seem to understand her, 
though the last week she had seemed to gain a 
little. Nobody Inew how hard her work had been 
those six weeks, —sometimes she was well-nigh dis- 
couraged, and now if anything unkind came up it 
would be the last straw, — she could not bear it. She 
felt that she must lock the schoolhouse door, give 
the keys back to the committee, and go back to her 
lonely room to look for other work, 

The clock struck nine and the school was called 
to order; the buzzing stopped and work began. A 
suspicious white envelope had appeared on her 
desk, but she apparently did not notice it. She 
was really trying to summon courage to open it. 
It was a small matter, but might mean so much! 
Recess time came, and the scholars were requested 
to leave the room. Miss Jordan raised the lid of 
her desk, and in retirement behind it opened the 
envelope. 

The blood surged up to her temples, and then as 
quickly left her face white as marble. Hands and 
lips trembled, and tears and smiles fought for ex- 
pression in her face, as there fell out a crisp ten- 
dollar bill, with an accompanying note : — 

“A valentine for our faithful teacher from her 
unfaithful scholars, —a promise of better things in 
future.” 

The scholars in the East Side school did very 
little studying that forenoon, for their teacher was 
so overcome with happiness at their kind deed, 
and gratitude for the gift, that she could hardly 
speak, and after a few words broke down utterly 
and dismissed the school. 

Several girls crowded about her desk, and 
talked over the matter; and when school was opened 
again in the afternoon it was flooded with a sun- 


Every Other Sunday. 


‘ 
dune 


shine that was perpetual, —the sunshine of loving 
kindness which transformed the atmosphere of dis- 
trust into one of mutual synipathy. If you should 
ask Miss Jordan to-day she would tell you no one 
ever had more thoughtful scholars than hers from 
that time, and I am sure the scholars would tell you 
that of all their teachers Miss Jordan was the dear- 
est; for when they really came to know her they 
found a warm, loving heart, and ever a kind and 
sympathizing friend. And the warmth that thawed 
the ice was a valentine. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue Editor has small space this time, owing 
to the throng of contributions, some of which are 
waiting forthe next number of Every OTHER 
SunpAy. We notice Lincoln’s birthday (Feb- 
ruary 12) and Valentine’s Day (February 14), 
by appropriate illustrations and stories, The 
picture of “ Red Gate Farm” represents a home- 
stead at Hopkinton, N. H. .“ Uncle Horace” 
tells his story of the friction match in the large 
house ; at the left is a smaller building, where 
the first corn-popper was made; in the next 
Every Oraer SunpAy we shall hear all 
about it. ; 


~ LETTER=BOX, 


TauNnTOoN, Mass. 

DEAR Epitor, — Enclosed you will find an enigma 
which I composed; it is about my kitten, which I think 
a great deal of. This is the first year I have taken this 
paper, and I like it very much. This is my first attempt 
to compose an enigma, and I hope to see it in print soon. 
I have always been to the Unitarian Church and Sunday 
School. I went to the Harvard Church in Charlestown, 
Mass., before I was five years old. I lived in Charles- 
town until the past year. 


Your little friend, C..C. 8. 


CHARADE VII. 


A CHARADE of four syllables. 
My first is of the masculine gender, 
My second is a letter of the alphabet. 
My third is a song. 
My fourth is a personal pronoun. : 
My whole is a famous character of the Trojan 
war. B. B. 
HIDDEN POETS. 
Tue man’s horse is tied to a post. 
My favorite poet is Tennyson. 
See the crab bearing down on that little fish. 
I burn so quickly in the sun that I can never run 
about without a hat. 
The bear has a dry den in which to hide. 
E. R. 
ENIGMA XVIII. 
I am composed of sixteen letters. 
My 15, 4, 16, 9, is the opposite of early. 
My 12, 8, 4, 16, 1, is a part of a stove. 
My 7, 14, 8, is what we have when skating. 
My 2, 9, 18, 10, is not alive. 
My 16, 8, 9, 1, is what we have at Christmas. 
My 5, 6, 15, is the whole. > 
My 38, 1, 11, 8, is not far. 
My whole is my name. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 9. 
Enigma XIV. Parker Hayward Daggett. 


Enigma XV. The Courtship of Miles: Standish, 
Hiawatha, and Evangeline. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


F 
ARE 
FRANK 
END 
K 


POEMS FOR PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. — 

[Ix her “Talk” at Channing Hall Miss Kate L. 
Brown repeated the following poems, and a request was 
made that they be printed in Every OrnEr SUNDAY, 
thus making them available to teachers in the younger 
classes. ] : ; 

Tue Lity. a 

Tue sweetest thing in my garden, bs 

On bush, or vine, or tree, 
Is the snow-white, shining lily 

That God has sent to me. 


How wise he must be to make it; 
How good to put it here, 

For me to watch and to care for, — 
It is so sweet and dear! 

There ’s nothing so pure and spotless . 
In all the world, I know ; 

It is fairer than the moonlight, 
And whiter than the snow. 


I love you, beautiful lily, 
All made of sun and dew ; 
Iwish that my heart might always 
Be spotless and pure, like you. 
' Anon. 
Tue LittLe Puan. 


In the heart of a seed / 9 
Buried deep, so deep, 
A dear little plant_ oy 
Lay fast asleep. : 


“Wake!” said the sunshine, 
And spring to the light; 
“Wake!” said the voice 
Of the raindrops bright. 


The little seed heard, 

And it rose to see 

What the wonderful 

Outside world might be. ‘ 


Kate L. Brown 


Growinc Towarp Heaven. 


A little flower so lowly grew, 
So lonely was it left, a 

That heaven looked ike an eye of Bide, 
Down in its rocky cleft. 


What could a little flower do, 
In such a lonely place, 

But try to reach that eye of blue, 
And climb to kiss heaven’s face. 


And there ’s no life so lone and low, — 
But strength may still be given, 
From narrowest lot on earth to grow 
The straighter up to heaven. 
- Gerald Massey. 


Tue Broken PITCHER. 


“Sweet, my child, I am so sorry 
That you did not tell, 
When you broke the pitcher 
Coming from the well.” 


“Oh, I thought that you would whip me, 
Just as Betty did ; 
So when she would ask me 
I would tell a fib.” 


“Sweet, my child, I never punish 


For an error done ; \? ee 
Accidental things may happen "i Aa 
Oft to any one. ). Se 
; J : 
“ Always tell me, darling, ae 
Everything you do; ae: 
That will help to make you ° t% 
Thoughtful, brave, and true.” 5: 
a Anam ie 
ee 


